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Tho’ thus coffined, my agile thoughts may fly 




















Through all the regions of varicty. Otway. 
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THE CURATE. 
( Continued.) 
“JF DREADED.” continued the 


curate, “‘the effects of Sir Frederic’s 
anger, and wished Charles to fly to a 
more distant part of the country; but 
his noble mind disdained so mean an 
action ; he resolved to brave the ven- 
geance of our tyrannic lord, and protect 
me for the future with equal courage. 
The hour of dinner arriving, we has- 
tened to our frugal meal, but had 
scarcely sat down, before shone men 
entered and tore my son from us in 
spite of ourcries. I followed, and af- 
ter walking some miles we reached a 
magistrate’s, where Sir Frederic stood 
to confront us. He was first heard, 
and told his tale with such aggravated 
falsehoods, that it was with diffiulty I 
could restrain my rage. Charles had 
then a slight hearing in his own defence, 
and [I gave my evidence in the most 
circumstantial manner; but the justice 
was bribed by our adversary, and I 
heard with horror that my unfortunate 
boy must either serve his. country as a 
private soldier, or be committed to pri- 
son, to be tried at the next assizes for 
an assault on the life of Sir Frederic. 
I would have had him accept the latter 
part of the proposition, and rely on the 
wisdom of a higher tribunal; but he 
shuddered at the idea of an ignomini- 
ous trial, and boldly replied, that he 
would rather fight the enemies of his 
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country. A party of your regiment |jsaying—* This will enable me to baffle 


being at the time recruiting in this 
neighbourhood, he was incorporated 
with them; and the rest of his life, you, 
Sir, are better acquainted with than 
myself. From that time Sir Frederic 
seems bent on my ruin. I was in 
hopes that in this hovel I should have 
a little peace, from,its not being on his 
estate; but a few days since he pur- 
chased it, with some land adjoining, 
and has again vented his fury, by giv- 
ing me notice to quit it. You see, Sir, 
my troubles have been numerous, and 
no resource has hitherto presented itself 
to save me from the most abject mise- 
ry ; on the contrary, I perceive myself 
approaching nearer and nearer to the 
guiph. Can you wonder then at my 
repining? or that in spite of manly for- 
titude, I resign all hopes of better days 
on earth, and only look for happiness 
in the grave?” “ Let it be my task,” 
exclaimed the general, who had listen- 
ed attentively, “‘ to endear you to ex- 
sitence. It is the duty of a commander 
to be also the friend of his soldiers ; 
and how can he fulfil it better than by 
attending to the wants of their relatives, 
as far as lies in his power. Accept 
this purse—it will be of use until I can 
serve you ina more effectual way ; and 
you cannot feel more pleasure in re- 
ceiving, than I do in bestowing it.” 
Many were the objections Henley 
made, but the eloquence of his patron 
outweighed them all; and the honest 
divine took the purse, at the same time 
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the malice of Sir Frederic, by placing | attended to; and though we may suffer 
myself in a more comfortable residence | inconveniences, we are seldom disap- 


than even this; yet a sense of my ina- 
bility to shew you sufficient gratitude, 
makes me blush while E accept it.”— 
“ Spare your acknowledgments,” repli- 
ed the general ; “ you must be sensible 
that I am only performing what is en- 
joined by the laws of humanity. My 
exertions in your behalf shall not rest 
here, for on my return to London I 
will try whether it is not possible to 
call Sir Frederic to an account for his 
conduct towards you. I must now 
leave you for a few days: in my way 
to the metropolis I will again call and 
see if I can assist you further.” 

After some weeks, the general paid a 
second visit to Dr. Henley; and, on 
entering the village was surprised to 
learn that Sir Frederic had expired the 
day before in an apoplectic fit. ‘This 
event was most welcome to every one, 
and the conduct of the surrounding 
neighbourhood, on this occasion, pre- 
sented the tumultuous rejoicings which 
follow the death of a tyrant, and afford- 
ed a striking contrast to the modest 
deportment and unaffected sorrow dis- 
played on the departure of a benevolent 
man. When the first feelings of the 
multitude had subsided, and calm re- 
flection followed, they pitied Sir Fre- 
deric, but none regretted him; for by 
his death they saw themselves emerged 
from slavery, and restored to peace. 
The dark clouds of affliction evapo- 
rated, and the sun beams of happiness 


once more illumined their cottages 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 

As most of the unhappiness of the 
world arises rather from disappointed 
desires than from positive evil, it is of 
the utmost consequence to attain just 
ideas of the laws and order of the uni- 
verse, that we may not vex ourselves 
with fruitless wishes, or give way to 
groundless and unreasonable discontent. 
The more prominent laws of nature, 
indeed, are tolerably understood and 


their being gratified. 


pointed in consequence of them. No 
man expects, when he has planted an 
acorn, to see it beeome an oak ina few 
months, or to reap where he has not 
sown. The mind naturally yields to 
necessity, and our wishes soon  sub- 
side, when we see the impossibility of 
Now upon ac- 
curate inspection, we will find in the 
moral government of the world, and 
the order of the intellectual system, 
laws as determinate, fixed and invaria- 
ble as any in Newton’s principia. The 
progress of vegetation is not more cer- 
tain than the growth of habit; nor the 
power of attraction more clearly prov- 
ed, than the force of affection—or the 
influence of example. The man, there- 
fore, who has well studied the opera- 
tion of nature in mind as well as in 
matter, will acquire a certain modera- 
tion and equity in his claims upon Pro- 
vidence. He never will be disappointed 
either in himself or in others.—He will 
act with precision, and expect that ef- 
fect, and that alone, from his efforts 
which they are naturally, adapted to 
produce. For want of this, men of 
mgrit and integrity often censure the 
ways of Providence for suffering cha- 
racters which they despise, to run away 
with advantages which they yet know, 
are purchased by such means as a high 
and noble spirit could never submit to. 
If you dare not pay the price, why 
expect the purchase? ‘This world we 
should consider as a great mart of com- 
merce, where fortune exposes to our 
view various commodities, riches, ease, 
tranquillity, fame, integrity, knowledge. 
Every thing is marked at a settled 
price. Our time, our labour, our in- 
genuity, isso much ready money, which 
we are to lay out to the best advantage ! 
Examine, compare, chuse, reject; but 
stand to your own judgment, and do 
not, like children, when you have pur- 
chased one thing, repine that you do 
not possess another, which you did not 
purchase. 

















LITERATURE. 


Literature, on the rugged journey of 
life, scatters flowers, it overshadows the 
path of the weary, and refreshes the 
desert with its streams. He who is 
prone to sensual pursuits mav seek his 
joy in the acquirement of silver and 
gold, and bury his affections with the 
treasure in his coffers. The nobler 
Soul, enlightened by genius and taste, 
looks far above these possessions. His 
riches are the bounty of knowledge, his 
joys are those which wealth cannot pur- 
chase. 
endless forms, and finds companions, 
where men of different pursuits would 
experience the deepest solitude. 


— ee 


Women in their very nature are more 
gay and joyous than men; whether it 
be that their blood is more refined, 
their fibres more delicate, and their an- 
imal spirits more light and volatile ; or 
whether, as some have imagined, there 
may not be a kind of sex in the very 
soul, I shall not pretend to determine. 
As vivacity is the gift of women, gra- 
vity is that of men. ‘They should each 
of them, therefore, keep a watch upon 
the particular dias which nature has 
fixed in their minds, that they may not 
be led by it out of the paths of reason. 
This will certainly happen if the one 
in every word and action affects the 


character of being rigid and severe, and } 


the other that of thoughtlessness and 
galety.—Men should beware of being 
captivated by a sort of savage philoso- 
phy—women by a thoughtless gallant- 
ry.——Where these precautions are not 
observed, the man often degenerates 
into a cynic; the woman mto a co- 
quette :-——The man grows sullen and 
morose,—the woman impertinent and | 
fantastical. 


—-_— 


Many persons complain against for- 
tune, merely to conceal their indolence. 
If that you will be content to do noth- 


He contemplates nature in her |} 
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ing, how can you expect the rewards 
of diligence. 





ASTRONOMY. 


The globe which we inhabit is to be considers 
ed as a part of a system; the study and know- 
ledge of which, together with the starry heavér 
that surrounds it, constitute the noble science of 
astronomy : a science which has engaged the stu- 
dy and admiration of the most exalted characters 
in every age of the world ; and, is probably, the 
first that was ever cultivated by mankind. For 
in the early ages of society, when the business of 
the human race was to tend their flocks and 
herds, by night as well as by day, it is natural 
to suppose, when they had no other object to at- 
tract the'r attention, they would turn their eyea 
toward Heaven; and we accordingly find, in the 
remotes ages, that a planet was known from g¢ 
fixed star. But in those times thé uninformed 
saw nothing but divine vengeance in an eclipse, 
and destruction in the tail of a comet : and priests 
and empirics, availing themselves of so natural a 
superstition, contrived the ridiculous and wicked. 
impositions of astrology ; by which the credulous 
vulgar were made the dupes of impostors, who 
pretended to fortel future events, by the positions 
of the planets. Hada knowledge ofthe regular 
and orderly motions of the heavenly bodies done 
nothing more for mankind than to expose and 
confute these delusions, and wean the inquiring 
mind from superstitious fears and uncertainties, 
humanity ought to have bowed to a telescope, and 
made the pillar of a quadrant an altar whereon 
te sacrifice its terrors and ignorance !—In mea- 
suring time, so necessary in all human affairs, 
we have no mvariable standard but in the hea- 
vens. But the most important use of this science 
is, that of teaching the adventurous navigator 
how to find his way over a trackless ocean. So 
that we may affirm, that the riches and comforts 
derived from trade and commerce are, in a great 
measure, owing to this science. By it has, alsog 
been ascertained the true figure of the earth, 
and the situation, shape, and extent of its conti- 
nents arid seas. But of all the means by which 
mankind have been led to a knowledge of the 
Deity, this science, undoubtedly, affords the most, 
conspicuous ; a view of creation, through the eyea 
of astronomy, at once astonishes and overwhelmg 
the mind! ‘The grandeur of such a spectacle, 
accompanied by an idea of that Omnipotent 
Power, which made and governs the whole, ex- 
alts while it chastens our faculties ; inspires hu- 
mility, while the understanding is strengthened 
and enlarged ; and finally leads us to a rationat 
conception of the attributes and perfections of 
this great and good Being! 

— 
CROSS RE ADINGS—From the London papers. 

Last week a farm-house was set fire to by light. 
ning—a pursuit was instantly made, but the vil- 
lain escaped in the contusion. 

An ingenious mechanic has invented a machine 
for lifting—the Bourbons on the throne of France. 

Glorious news /—A messenger has just arrived 
from France with—a fresh supply of mess pork. 

The emperor of Prussia has presented the king 
of Prussia with--ene pound as a reward for his 


Nihonesty, 
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POETRY. 


[Accompanying the following verses we re- 
«eived for sertion a copy of some others from 
the same pen; upon nearly the same occasion ; 
and breathing a like spirit of truly christian re- 
signation, - It is ever painful to give a refusal to 
a Female, but we find it particularly so in the 
present instance ; yet we are inclined to believe 
that the circumstance of the verses in question 
having previously appeared in a city newspaper, 
which possesses an extensive circulation, will be 
a sufficient apology to the lady by whom they 
grere presented, for our non-compliance. } 

LINES 
Occasioned by the illness of the late MiSs L.0UISA 
WOODRUFF. 


Disease most unrelenting 
Doth on her body prey, 
But God’s unbounded mercy 
Its cruel course may stay. 
Then unto God all-powerful, 
Let us unite in pray’r, 
That Death, the king of terrar 
May this dear victim spare! 
But if the king of Heaven, 
Should otherwise decree, 
May we in humble rev’rence, 
Unto him bow the knee. 
Then may her gentle spirit, 
On wings celestial soar, 
And join her sister angels, 
Whom pains afflict no more. 
. But may the Lordin mercy, 
Dry up her parents tears, 
And save to them her precious 
And lengthen out her years ! 
May of their days the remnant, 
In gratitude be spent, 
To Him, whose power and goodness, 
So great a blessing lent. Caroline. 


ile, 


-_ 


—— 
Lines on reading Camoen’s ** Just ike Love.” 
The Winter’s dreary blast may bring, 
The rosy smile of blooming Spring ; 
Tho’ ne’er a spray to rest his wing, 
The weary bird may artless sing, 
. And may not Love ? 
In desert shores of trackless snow, 
Some simple flow’r may sweetly blow ; 
E’en luckless Camoen’s might know, 
A gleam of joy, tho’ mix’d with woe, 
And may not Lore ? 
‘Yes ! Camoen’s knew misfortune’s swey, 
His life a long and stormy day ; : 
Vet oft a sweet poetic ray, 
Chas’d from his eye the tear away. 
Aad may not Love? 





CARE AND LOVE. 


Gay Love one morning breathing sweets, 
With flowers and myrtles flaunting, 

Encountering Care in Hymen’s streets, 

Thus spake in accents taunting. 
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“Why do you damp the glowing mind ’ ¢ 
Why chil the ardent bosom / ¢ 
When I fond hearts together bind, 
*Tis vou attempt to loose them. 
When I the cheek with roses strew, 
The lip with nectar sprinkle, 
You dry the lip, contract the brow, 
And give the cheek a wrinkle. ; 
When } give hic its sweetest charni, 
And wake its keenest relish, 
You fill the bosom with alarm, 


And mar what I catbellish.” ' 
* Peace,” answered Care, “ your taunts forepog 
Truth frowns at your perversion, : 


For every lasting joy, you know, 
Depends on my exertion. 

When fortune smiles you give delight, 
You teach the heart to lenguish, 

But when distress and want unite, 
You but increase the anguish. 

While I extend my guardian powers 
To hearts by you united, 

But for my aid your wreath of flowers 
By frosts would soon be blighted. 

Cease then, and we'll our efforts join, 
To increase and guard life’s treasure ; 

The task to shield from ills be mine— 
Be yours to heighten pleasure.” 


~~ r= 
EPIGRAM, 


On a musician and dencing master, having eloped 
with the cash subscribed for a musical publication. 
His time was quick, his touch was flect, 
Our gold he nimbly fAnger’d; 
Ahké alert, with hands and feet, 
His movements have not linger’d ! 
Where hes the wonder of the case : 
A moment’s thought detects it; 
Ilis practice has been thorough—ba: 
A chord will be his exit 


? 


——— 
ABSENCE, 
Scenes of delight! where manv a da 
{las pass’d on rapid pinions by, 
Why turn I from your charms away, 
Or view them only with a sigh! 
Why have ye lest for me those joy: 
‘That once were to my heart so deat a 
When from a crowded city’s noise, 
{ brought a hermit’s feelings here : 
Ye are the same: as green your trecs, 
As richly do your blossoms glow, 
As sweet a fragrance fills your breeze, 
As pure your whiding rivers flow, 
Yet I—how chang’d a heart is mine, 
heedless through your beauties rove, 
Wile doom’d, at distance doom’d to pine, 
From her whose smile is life and love. 





PHILADE LPHIA—Published weekly, price 
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